IX.  The Education Controversy.

"V\T 7"hile the Ritual disputes opened fissures in the Church,
W the tendency of the long-drawn battle on Education
was to close them. On the subject of religious education there
were differences among churchpeople as to the proper tactics to
be pursued at any given moment, but there was none on the
principles involved; so that directly battle was joined, as it was
on three major occasions between 1890 and 1907, Churchmen,
High and Low, abandoned their mutual recriminations about
creeds and ceremonial, and presented the gratifying but un-
usual spectacle of a fairly united front. In fact, in the final phase
of the controversy, when the Education Bill of 1906 threatened
the extermination of denominational schools, the stoutest and
most active champions of the Church were Halifax and the
Bishop of Manchester, Dr. Knox. Necessity, once more, had
made strange bedfellows, and in doing so had sensibly reduced
the bitterness of feeling on questions other than education; if
only because it is not generally regarded as good manners for
the lion, when he has lain down with the lamb, subsequently to
make his breakfast off him.

The roots of the controversy stretched back to Mr. Forster's
Education Act of 1870, which brought into existence rate-sup-
ported schools. Most of the pre-existing voluntary schools had
been established and, with some assistance from the State, were
being maintained by the Church, which had first assumed this
expensive responsibility at a time when the State was unpre-
pared to recognise its obligations in the matter. During the
twenty years after 1870 a series of Acts of Parliament created